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Somers, Henry Latham, and William Hepworth
Dixon. But few in the South realized the impor-
tance of supplying the North with correct infor-
mation about actual conditions. The letters and
reports, they thought, humiliated them; inquiry
was felt to be prying and gloating. " Correspond-
ents have added a new pang to surrender," it was
said. The South was proud and refused to be cate-
chized. From the Northern point of view the South,
anew and strange region, with strange customs and
principles, was of course not to be considered as
quite normal and American, but there was on the
part of many correspondents a determined attempt
to describe things as they were. And yet the North
persisted in its unsympathetic queries when it
seemed to have a sufficient answer in the reports of
Grant, Schurz, and Truman.

Grant's opinion was short and direct: "I am
satisfied that the mass of thinking men of the
South accept the present situation of affairs in
good faith. . . . The citizens of the Southern
States are anxious to return to self-government
within the Union as soon as possible." Truman
came to the conclusion that "the rank and file
of the disbanded Southern army . . . are the
backbone and sinew of the South. ... To the